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AN EVOLUTION OF ORAL COMPOSITION 



MARY PERCWAL 
Hunter College High School, New York City 



The recognition, some years ago, of a very obvious principle of 
pedagogy, that the ability to do things well is the result of doing 
them and not merely of reading about how to do them, was respon- 
sible for the introduction into our school of oral composition. If 
learning to write well means continual practice in writing, then 
learning to talk well means continual practice in talking. More- 
over, answering questions in a scrappy sort of way is not enough : 
the student must have many opportunities of presenting in a 
natural and spontaneous manner some subject of genuine interest 
upon which she is well informed. Furthermore, these oral compo- 
sitions, like the written ones, must be subjected to criticism that 
is both suggestive and sympathetic. 

As the idea that the pupil learns to talk by talking was more 
thoroughly comprehended, it became apparent that the teacher 
must do less talking and that the Socratic method of conducting 
a recitation must give place, in part at least, to a very different 
method in which the teacher shall frequently play the part of the 
appreciative listener. A teacher's success in accomplishing results 
through oral composition, we found, lies in her skill in selecting 
and assigning topics, in her tact in arousing the enthusiasm of her 
pupils and securing a favorable atmosphere in the classroom, and 
in her power to make her criticism constructive. While not hesi- 
tating to talk freely to the class herself, if the occasion demands 
it, or to use the question-and-answer method, if it serves her pur- 
pose to do so, she must plan her work in such a way that time shall 
be allowed for the individual members of the class to talk. Her 
position in the schoolroom must be a less autocratic one than it 
has been ; the eyes of the entire class must less often be focused on 
her and more often upon a fellow-student. Her function is to 
direct, to suggest, to encourage, to inspire, and to appreciate, rather 
than to dictate, to question, and to examine. 
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Having become resigned to the idea of occupying a less con- 
spicuous place in the classroom and to sacrificing some of our 
prerogatives as autocrats thereof, we were next concerned with 
securing subjects for the oral composition that should be of general 
interest, and with fitting this work so dexterously into the course 
of study that it should become an integral part of it. The result 
of our efforts may be illustrated by an account of what we did then 
and still do in the first term where, according to the course of study, 
special emphasis should be laid on narration. A list of short 
stories and narrative poems, selected with a view of their appro- 
priateness for first-term students, is therefore made the basis of 
oral composition in this grade. Every pupil at least once, and 
usually twice, during the term, is assigned a story adapted to her 
interests and understanding at least a week before she is expected 
to tell it to her classmates. At the beginning of each English 
recitation, the student who is responsible for the day's story goes 
to the front of the room, faces the class, and retells, in her own 
words, the story she has read. Occasionally she makes a dismal 
failure of it, but usually the stories are well told; the members of 
the class listen eagerly, and a wholesome rivalry exists as to who 
can "do best." This exercise, which ordinarily consumes about 
five or ten minutes of the recitation period, serves the purpose of 
familiarizing the members of the class with a large number of famous 
stories, of giving them an opportunity to apply the principles of 
narration, and of affording the teacher the chance to find out what 
mistakes in English are common in order that, later, they may be 
corrected. 

In some grades the oral composition is correlated with the litera- 
ture. In the second term, for example, when the Odyssey is read, 
a series of talks is given on Greek mythology. Again, in the fifth 
term, the instructor finds that the De Coverley Papers are much 
more interesting if they are supplemented by talks on the customs 
and manners of the Queen Anne period. So she asks one girl to 
look up the dress of the period, another the amusements, a third 
the means of traveling, etc.; and these reports are given (often 
with a great deal of ingenuity in the treatment of the subject- 
matter) in such a way as to increase very markedly the appreciation 
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of the book. Within the last few weeks a series of talks on standard 
novels has been given in the fourth term. Every student is required 
to read, in addition to Silas Marner, which is regularly studied 
in that term, one or two novels by George Eliot or Dickens or 
some other writer of the same class, and reports on these books 
aie given under such subjects as "A Comparison of Godfrey Cass 
and Arthur Donnithorne," "Maggie Tulliver's Devotion to Her 
Brother," and "Jane Austen's Heroines Compared with the Girl of 
Today." 

Sometimes the topics are suggested by other high-school sub- 
jects. In one term, where description is designated as the subject 
for special study, a series of talks is arranged on famous paintings 
which are accessible in the city art galleries. The biology depart- 
ment may suggest a list of topics on the nature and habits of animals 
to be found in the Natural History Museum or in the Zoological 
Park. The teacher of civics, in particular, always has an appalling 
number of subjects that she would like to have treated in the Eng- 
lish classroom. The main idea is to get subjects, first, upon which 
plenty of material can be found and, secondly, which shall be of 
such vital interest to the student, directly or indirectly, that they 
command attention. It is, of course, as ill advised to let the stu- 
dent think she is talking merely for the sake of talking as it would 
be banal and futile actually so to talk. 

Perhaps, just here, something should be said about the attitude 
of our students toward oral composition. Though, when it was 
first introduced tentatively in the upper grades, it was attended 
with some self -consciousness on the part of the speaker, this readily 
disappeared when it was made a required exercise from the very 
beginning of the first term. Now, it has long been regarded almost 
as much a matter of course as the reciting of a Latin conjugation. 
In a school of about 1,200 students (which, it should be said, is a 
college-preparatory school open only to girls who intend to go to 
college and to become teachers and who are, therefore, exceptionally 
earnest students) in a period covering three or four years there 
have been only three or four girls who have offered any serious 
objections to doing the work assigned. Some of the series of talks 
are more popular than others, of course, but all of them, I think, 
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are enjoyed by the girls. We have found that assigning a special 
topic to an individual girl awakens her sense of responsibility, 
since she realizes that her classmates are dependent entirely upon 
her for their understanding of that topic. Moreover, the desire 
to hold the attention of the class serves as a powerful stimulus to 
do her work well, and the spirit of emulation is so strong that a 
really delightful talk by one member of the class will improve the 
quality of all the talks that follow. 

The pupils are good critics. They are generous in their praise of 
what pleases them and particularly appreciative of anything origi- 
nal or humorous ; but they are intolerant of anything perfunctory 
or stilted, and honest and frank, though without malice, in criticiz- 
ing unfavorably. In the lower grades, among the more conscien- 
tious students, there is a very natural tendency to memorize what 
they have to say. To prevent this, the girls are allowed to have 
brief notes to which they may refer, and it is continually impressed 
upon them that, whereas they are to decide beforehand what facts 
they are to present and in what order they are to present them, 
the language to be used is left to the inspiration of the moment. 
Perhaps an even stronger influence in overcoming this tendency 
is the disapproval of fellow-students who are quick to detect and 
to comment on the fact that a report has been "learned by heart." 

However, after oral composition had become a definitely estab- 
lished feature of the course and had been completely accepted by 
the students as a part of the regular work, serving to bring out 
points of interest in the required and supplementary reading, and 
to illustrate rhetorical principles, as well as to correlate the Eng- 
lish work with that of the other high-school subjects, we began 
to realize that it might serve another purpose. We saw that it 
afforded the opportunity to introduce a great many things into the 
course that it was desirable to have there. It became evident that, 
by arranging talks on various subjects, it was possible to bring 
into the classroom information that would be of great value to the 
students, and to awaken interests and establish habits that might 
affect their tastes and direct their activities long after they had 
left school. A series of talks on current events involving acquaint- 
ance with the Literary Digest, the Survey, and similar periodicals 
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will serve as a modest example. Consequently oral composition 
assumed a new importance in our eyes and its possibilities were 
felt to be limitless. 

Naturally a course in oral composition, designed to give the 
students an opportunity to talk on subjects which, however vital 
and pertinent they may in themselves be to high-school pupils, 
are yet only indirectly connected with the work laid out by the 
Board of College-Entrance Requirements, cannot be superimposed 
upon the required course without some loss of unity. From an 
artistic point of view our course of study has other serious faults. 
Its lack of symmetry and proportion is like that of the city, which, 
instead of springing full-fledged from the mind of a designer of 
cities, has gradually evolved out of a country town. However, 
these imperfections in the course of study do not seriously interfere 
with the work that is being done. The function of English in the 
high school is to open up to its students the treasures not only of 
literature but of life, since the two are inextricably connected, 
and to give them the power to express themselves in relation 
to these. If the English course is somewhat kaleidoscopic in 
character, life and literature are kaleidoscopic too; and perhaps, 
the English course, in being so, is presenting its subjects most 
veraciously. 

The subjects for oral compositioi are frequently changed. One 
subject may be interesting and peitinent one year and irrelevant 
another. Last autumn when New York City was celebrating its 
tercentenary, the fourth-term composition, oral and written, was 
centered about New York City. For narration, there were stories 
of Old New York; and visits to famous buildings gave material 
for description. For exposition, there were explanations of New 
York fire regulations, of the new water supply, of what New York 
does with its refuse, how the city is governed, etc. For argumenta- 
tion, questions of civic interest were discussed; for example, 
"Should New York Limit the Height of Its Buildings ?" "Should 
It Supply Free Breakfasts for School Children?" "Should 
Vocational Schools Be Generally Established?" These reports 
and discussions, we hoped, had the effect of arousing civic pride 
and civic responsibility. 
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The current interest in the drama and the activities of the 
Drama League and kindred organizations have made it seem worth 
while, in another grade, to make the drama the object of our atten- 
tion. A series of talks on the history of the drama is given, one 
girl taking for her topic the Greek drama; another, the morality 
play; another, the Elizabethan theater, and so on. Several plays 
of Shakespeare, not required for study, are read by individual 
students who give reports on them. "The Villainy of Iago," 
"The Story of Poor King Lear and His Ungrateful Daughters," 
illustrate the popular nature of the topics chosen. A carefully 
prepared list of modern plays is also placed before the class from 
which each girl selects one. Later she reports on some aspect of 
the play she has read that can be treated adequately in five or ten 
minutes. Still another series of talks is sometimes included on 
matters connected with the contemporary drama. "The Effect 
of the Movies on the Legitimate Drama," "Should Children Be 
Permitted on the Stage," "The Essentials of a Good Play," 
exemplify the kind of topics. 

Now, of course, all this involves a great deal of work for the 
teacher. She must know exactly to what book or what magazine 
she can direct every student to get information and inspiration 
for her particular topic. She must train her pupils to select the 
vital points, those that have news value, to arrange these coher- 
ently and to present them in an animated and pleasing fashion. 
When all is said and done, of course some subjects have been very 
inadequately presented and, at best, the ground has been most 
superficially covered. Nevertheless, some wholesome interests 
have been aroused, and some power in expressing them has been 
gained. 

In the eighth term, for two years now, the oral and written work 
has been connected with the study of newspapers and magazines. 
The purpose of this is to create in the students a taste for the best 
class of contemporary periodical literature and a dislike for the 
sensational and vulgar. The course includes a brief history of the 
development of newspaper and magazine presented by students 
under such headings — to choose some at random — as "The Inven- 
tion of Printing," "The Associated Press," "Preparing and Reading 
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Copy," "The Sunday Supplement." Each student is also assigned 
a special newspaper and magazine whose character she studies and 
reports upon. Questions of newspaper policy are discussed; for 
example, "Should Newspapers Criticize High Public Officials?" 
" Should Newspapers Continue Their Advertisements ? " " Should 
Newspapers Publish Detailed Accounts of Crime?" "Should 
There Be a Woman's Page?", etc. This course has been very 
useful in widening the interests of the students, and connecting 
the school world with the world outside. 

The latest innovation in oral composition is in connection with 
modern poetry. The girls in the seventh term who are studying 
Milton are supplied with a carefully selected list of modern poets. 
Each girl is responsible for one of these. It is her privilege to read 
as much of his poetry as she can and then to talk for a few minutes 
to the class on some aspects of the poet's work that she thinks will 
be of interest to her classmates. "Why Masefield Is Said to Have 
Departed from the Traditions," "The Claim of Kipling to the 
Laureateship," "A Comparison of Mackaye's 'Sanctuary' with 
'Comus,'" "Noyes as a Patriotic Poet," are some of the subjects 
chosen. A debate held in one of the classes on the advisability 
of finding some place in the high-school curriculum for modern 
poetry, and the new interest evinced by the students in all poetry, 
both classic and contemporary, have led us to feel that the time 
spent in giving these reports (three or four recitation periods 
taken from the fourteen or fifteen devoted to the intensive study 
of Milton's poems) has been well spent. 

Just now we are planning a new course. In the third term the 
literature read includes Stevenson's Travels with a Donkey and 
Irving's Sketch Book. We intend to make this a travel term. The 
supplementary reading will be selected from a classified list of 
books of travel in different countries. The girls will choose books 
dealing with the country they wish to study. So far as possible 
novels dealing with places and peoples in these countries will be 
recommended to them also. The reports given on these books, 
such as "Picturesque Costumes in Holland," "How the German 
Schools Differ from Ours," "English Cathedrals," etc., ought to 
be entertaining and profitable. 
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One advantage of this kind of work in oral composition the 
writer wishes to emphasize. The practicability of using in all 
schools much of the material mentioned here or the desirability 
of devoting so much time to extraneous matter may be doubted; 
but, the fact remains that the application of the principles of 
rhetoric, correct sentence structure, and even good diction can be 
secured through training in oral composition as well as through 
training in written composition. If no other argument could be 
advanced in favor of oral composition than that it offers a method 
of teaching students to arrange their ideas logically and to express 
them intelligently, without the constant use, or abuse, of the blue 
pencil, it would have much to recommend it. Indeed, in the name 
of modern efficiency, can an instructor neglect this way of getting 
results ? 



